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'F RIENDS AND Counrarazn, | 


War I ned 1 to gs 
(4, myſelf of the confuſion 
ET of the moment, the more effeQually to 
promote the deſigns of a faction, I 
would adopt the ſtyle of the many 
who have already addreſſed you on 
the preſent occaſion; I would endea- 
vour to miſlead. your judgments by 
the deluſions: of ſophiſtry, or to in- 
flame your m as s by the ery of 
declamatsch 1 #5 e, 4.7% 35 1,54 
A = 


thoſe particulars, Which. appear moſt 


enable you to judge of the fincerity 


the real importance of the, ſbbjeet. 


time, by adverting to thoſe duties, a 


conſtitution, I might reaſonably be 


Cw wy 
But wholl 7 unconneAted with party. 
uninfluenced by the views of private 
advantage, your intereſts alone can in- 


7 60 
A 1 


duce me to claim your attention to 


immediately to challenge it. For ſuch 


a purpoſe, the language of ſimplicity 
and truth ĩs belt calculated; it will beſt 


of my motives, and to determine upon 


Were I, for a moment, to dwell 
upon the boaſted pre-eminence of your 
conſtitution, were I to take up your 


ſtrict and faithful fulfilment of which 
is eſſential to the preſervation of that 


eharged with doubting, at once, your 
knowledgeof its principles, and your 
zeal to aſſert and vindicate them. 

| H\ * 


d 


E 

But, as 1 dare not for a moment en- 

˖ tertain 1o injutious | a ſuſpicion, 1 will 
not even touch upon thoſe ſubjects, 
but content myſelf with obſerving, 
that the preſent period affords you an 
opportunity to correct thoſe evils, 
which corru ption or faction may have 
introduced into your government; and 
alſo, to preſcribe means for providing, 
as far as human wiſdom can provide, 
n them in future. 
Permit me, however, before I en- 
ter minutely into the diſcuſſion of 
thoſe evils, which appear to me moſt 
immediately to demand your interpo- 
ſition, to congratulate you, that, from 
the Throne itſelf, that interpoſition 
has been expreſsly required. The So- 
vereign has been adviſed to ſtate, as a 
reaſon for the preſent diſſolution, a 


wiſh to inform himſelf of your ſenti- 
; A 2 ments 


144 
ments on thoſe points, which have of 
late ſo greatly agitated the political | 
circle. Here, I were wanting in can- 
dor, were I not to obſerve, what - 
cannot but have already ſuggeſted Its. 
ſelf to your minds, that this language 
from the Throne, recognizing the 
propriety of referring to the great 
body of the nation, upon any extra- 
ordinary emergence, was, for the firſt 
time in the preſent reign, recognized 
in the Adminiſtration of that very 
Miniſter, from whom your late repre- 
ſentatives thought proper to withhold 
their confidence, aſſigning, as the mo- 
tive of their conduct, a ſuſpicion of 
his conſtitutional integrity. * 

From this circumſtance, the preſent 
appeal to your ſentiments muſt ap- 
pear, not one of thoſe ordinary revo- 
Intions, intended to afford you an 

opportunity 


11 
opportunity of corretting, or confirm 
ing your former choice in your repre- | 
ſentation; but one of thoſe ſolemnm 
appeals, where you are referred to as 


_.moſt_ capable, and beſt entitled to 


pronounce upon a grand conſtituti- 
onal queſtion, involving, i in its deciſion, 
your own conſtitutional rights,, 10 
be inſenſible or indifferent to the iſſue 
of ſuch an appeal, were nothing leſs 
than to betray ourſelves, your poſte- 
rity, your country it were to bow at 
the ſhrine of deſpotiſm, and, with ſa- 
crilegious hand, to make an offering 
of your liberties | To rouze to action 
thoſe torpid minds, who for years have 
viewed that glorious fabric of anti- 
quity, the conſtitution of England, 
tottering over their heads, without even 
extending a ſaving arm to uphold it, 
is indeed impoſſible; but of ſuch, I 
| N truſt, 


[6 ] 
tut; there are but few amongſt you; 
and in chat confidence conſiſts my 
only hope. Whether Lam warranted 
in ſanguinely: preſuming the . enthu+ 
ſiaſtic glow of liberty ſtill to pervade 
the minds of my countrymen, the 
preſent criſis muſt determine; it is 
with themſelves to declare, whether 
the freedom of their conſtitution is 
worth the care of preſerving; or whe⸗ 
ther they feel themſelves diſpoſed to 
do away that invidious diſtinction be- 
tweets their government, and thoſe of 
other countries, by levelling that glo- 
rious ſuperſtructure, founded on the 
ſpirit, and reared-. by the wiſdom, of 
their: patriot anceſtors; to the common 
ſtandard of hberty,' the monarchs nod; 
Such is the ſerious importance c of the 
| preſent criſis; but leſt thoſe who view 
with evil eye this appeal made to your 


\ 


dns 5 judgments, 


[7 ] 
judgments, ſhould take occaſion to 
charge me with hazarding aſſertions 
unſupported by proof, E. will enter 
more minutely into the merits of the 
queſtion in the late Houſe of Commons; 
J will adduce arguments to prove the 
iſſue to be what I have ſtated it tobe, 
whether we ſhall continue a free nation, 
or de geneintel y proſtrate ourſelves at 
the tyrant's feet. And here, my fellow 
citizens, let me obſerve, as one equally 
with yourſelves. intereſted in all the 
calamities which may await you, that, 
of every ſpecies of tyranny, (and ty- 
ranny can aſſume a variety of appear- 
ances) that is the moſt to be dreaded; 
which owes its riſe to the Iicehtiouinek 


of a nation. 211 
The great . Which nas for 

ſome weeks paſt engaged the atten- 

tion of every mind anxious for the 


welfare 


I 

welfare of his country, is, Whether 
the Houſe of Commons is conſtitu- 
tionally entitled to a negative in the 
appointment of a Miniſter? It were 
to treſpaſs too much on your indul- 
gence, to enter at large into the me- 
rits of this queſtion; the greateſt abi 
lities having diſcuſſed it with a perſpi- 
cuity and ſolidity of reaſoning, which 
cannot but have carried conviction to 
the minds of all inclined to receive it. 
I. will, therefore, confine myſelf to 


the anſwering of thoſe objections, which | 


have been taken to the ſtatement. and 
concluſions of thoſe, who aſſert the 
conſtitution to have inveſted neither 
Houſe of Parliament with fuch right. 
They who contend in favour of the 
claim made by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, inſiſt, that in claiming a ne- 
gative, they do not con/equently claim 

the 


7 


1 | 
the right of appointment. : Whether 
their claim does or does not involve in 
its conſequence, the right of appoint- 
ment, let a reference to the expreſs 
and repeated aſſertions 5 5 thoſe, who 
| | were confidered to ſpeak 1 the ſenſe of 
a majority of that Houſe, determine. 
Did they. not repeatedly declare, (in- 
deed, a reſolution. of the ſame ten- 
dency, at this moment, ſtains the; jour- 
nals of their Houſe,) That the preſent 
Miniſter was not entitled to the con- 
fidence of that Houſe, for that he 
came into power by unconſtitutional 
means? that is, that he ſucceeded an 
Adminiſtration, which, they contended, 
were diſmiſſed from office, by the ex- 
erciſe of an unconſtitutional influence. 
Nay, did they not over and over again 
aſſert, in ſo many words, that they had 
no other objection to the Adminiſtra- 

3 tion 


7 LI 8 3 
tion of Mr. Pitt, but his mode of 


coming into office? To do away \ which 


offence, . his reſignation was. inſiſted 


upon as a preliminary. He muſt reſign, 
and things ſtand as they did before 
their diſmiſſal, or he be ended to 
| forego the confidence of that Houſe. | 
Was not this demanding to be re- 
ſtored to office? wasit not aſſuming to 
themſelves, at leaſt, the privilege of 
determining what cauſe ſhould war- 


rant the diſmiſſal of a Miniſter? 4. will 
not inveſtigate the charge againſt a 


Noble Peer, as the author of that un- 
conſtitutional influence. It were to in- 
ſult the underſtanding of the leaſt 


informed, to ſet about proving the in- 


fluence alluded to, to be in no reſpect 


exceptionable. Mr. Pitt, however, 


ought not to be Miniſter, in the opi- 


nion of a majority of your late repre- 
ſentatives, 


. 
. 


1 

fentarives, dv that ſach influence had 
induced his appointment. T he ob- 
jection was not perſonal; it was not 
merely an objection to the character of 
Mr. Pitt; the objection was equally 
applicable to any perſon in the three 


kingdoms, except to thoſe who had. 


been diſmiſſed in conſequence of that 
influence. The Duke of Portland, 
Lord North, and Mr. Fox, were the 


only perſons” againſt whoſe' Admini- 


ſtration the ſame objection would not 
have equally applied. To what did 
this amount ſhort of an avowed inten- 


tion to force into the councils of the 


Sovereign ſuch perſons as that Houſe 
might be pleaſed to nominate? All 


that was neceſſary to ſave appearances, 


(and the faving of appearances was as 
much as that Houſe appeared to have 
in contemplation, ) was to declare their 

32 diſapprobation 


k 12 4 
diſapprobation of the diſmiſſal of any 


adminiſtration; then to reſolve. the 


ſucceeding one. to be unworthy their 


confidence; and thus obtrude upon | 


the Sovereign, whatever . Miniſtry they 
might be pleaſed to preſcribe. . In other 
words, all that was neceflary was, firſt 


to aſſert a negative in the d iſmiſſal, in 


order to warrant an affirmative in the 


appointment. Could they have eſta- 


bliſhed this doctrine as conſtitutional, 
they had effectually ſecured to them 
ſelves, what has long been the ſole 
object of their politics the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs for life - the 
object which pervades that infamous 


India Bill—and propoſed to be effec- 


ted by means of the patronage it 
would have afforded them: that effort 
was, however, baffled, by the ever-me- 
morable glorious exertion of Ariſto- 

| cratic 


E xs 1 
cratic patriotiſa. 'Tis for yourſelves: to 
counteract the views of the preſent. 

This, my fellow citizens, may ſerve 
to prove, what I ſet out with aſſerting, 
that the Houſe of Commons exerciſing 
a negative, muſt inevitably, whenever 
they thought fit, have poſſeſſed them 
of an affirmative, in the appointment 
of a Miniſter. I will now endeavour 
to ſhew how extremely dangerous it 
had been to the liberties of the ſubject, 
had they ſucceeded in their deſign. 
- You muſt all know, that however 
durable; is our conſtitution, its ad- 

vantages are ſolely deriveable from an 
equilibrium being ſtrictly preſerved be- 
tween the conſtituent parts of our 
government. It were much to en- 
danger that equilibrium, were the 
Commons poſſeſſed of a controlling 
voice in the appointment of a Miniſ- 
ter, 


Rand, that to no other will they afford 


[ 4 . 
ter, independent c of how * branches 
of the legiſlative ; for as our conſti- 


tution now ſtands, the Lords are equally 
entitled with the Commons to addreſs 


the Sovereign, to remove a Miniſter 
from his councils. The Sovereign is 
bound to regard the advice and re- 


monſtrance of his Peers, equally with 


the advice and remonſtrance of his 
Commons. But if the doctrine now 
contended for is to prevail, and the 
Miniſter is appointed upon the Com- 
mons giving the Sovereign to under- 


their confidence; ſhould the Lords 
think proper to approach the Throne, 
praying a diſmiſſal of the Miniſter, how 


is the Sovereign to act? To comply, 
would be conſtrued flying in the face of 
the commons; and to retain the miniſter, 


would be treating the Lords with ex- 
actly 


as } 


actly the fame indigvity, lately ſo ve- 
hemently complained of, and reſented 
by the Commons. Unleſs then, the Lords, 
are not entitled to addreſs the Throne 
for a removal of Miniſters, or to expect 
the ſame benignity of compliance from 
their Sovereign, which the Commons, 
in the preſent caſe, ſo loudly demand, 
the Lords would be warranted to ex- 
erciſe thoſe means, which they enjoy 
| i equally with the Commons, of imiped« 
ing the progreſs of public affairs, and; 
by imitating their late procraſtinating 
conduct, expoſe the nation to a thou- 
ſand inconveniencies, for the purpoſe 
of vindicating that which they deem« 
ed a right in themſelves, in common 


with the other Houſe of Parliament, 


The only alternative, under ſuch 
circumſtances, would be, for the Com- 
mons to adopt the violence of the laſt 

þ £ e 


ration the force of law; thus to de- 


3 
century, to vote the Peers an uſeleſs 
body, and to give to their own decla- 


1 


ſtroy that equilibrium, without which 
the principles of our conſtitution, how- 


ever founded 'on wiſdom and public 


liberty, can avail the ſubject i in no par- 
ticular whatever; but muſt leave him 
expoſed to all thoſe calamities which 
were experienced by our anceſtors, and 
which muſt inevitably reſult from ty 
ranny, founded on anarchy and licen - 


tiouſneſs. Hence, my fellow citizens, 
it appears, that you cannot poſſeſs 


your repreſentatives of a negative in 


the appointment of a Miniſter, with- 


out at once diveſting the Crown of its 
hitherto acknowledged prerogative, and 


the Lords of an unqueſtionable pri- 
vilege, the right of addreſſing their 


Sovereign to diſmiſs thre Miniſter. But 
y the 


2 3} 


the violation of the prerogative of the 
Sovereign, and abrogation of the pri- 
= vilege of the Lords, is not the whole 
of the facrifice demanded by the Com- 
W mons ; their requiſition | included 
much more, it included one of the 
W molt valuable of your own privileges; 
bor the right of addreſſing the Sove- 
9 | reign for the removal of his Miniſter, i 18 
4 he privilegeof chemeaneſtſubjectof the 
realm; this privilege muſt fall alſo a vic- 
tim tothe views of ambition and avarice; 
co gratify thoſe views you muſt hence- 
forth be contented with the govern- 
ment of whomſoever a majority of the 
1 Houſe of Commons, however abandon- 
ed, however void of principle that 
majority might be, ſhould think fit to 
| declare the only perſons in whom they 

$ would waere confide. The chains 


4 | which corruption might forge, Jum 
C mult 
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muſt have worn without repining Or 


complaint. 


If you are told that it was never in- 
tended to deprive you of the right of 
addreſſing, let thoſe who profer ſuch il 
conſolation ſhew with what proſpe& of 


ſucceſs you could have exerciſed it. 
The Sovereign's ſituation compelling 
him to a ſtrict compliance with the re- 
ſolutions of the Commons, you might 
have approached the Throne day after 


day with no other adyantage than to 7 


witneſs the firſt magiſtrate groaning 
under the ſame unconſtitutional op- 


preſſion with yourſelves. This had been LI 


your only. conſolation, if conſolation 
it may be termed, had the demand , 
of the late Houſe of Commons been 


acquieſced in as conſtitutional doc- 
trine. ; 


Under J 


x 
= Under ſuch circumſtances, it remains 
with your own good ſenſe and pa- 
3 triotiſm to determine how far it is 
vorthy of you to new model your 
MF conſtitution, to deftroy that. equili- 
1 brium, which has hitherto ſecured to 
$ you the bleſſings of a free government, 
4 merely to gratify the inordinate ambi- 
ton of one of yourſelves, one whom 
vou have made choice of to preſerve 

I that equilibrium, one whom you re- 
W turned to Parliament, to check, avert; 
3 and defeat every deſign that might 
W cndanger it; to ſuggeſt, promote, and 
adopt every mean that might more 
effectually ſecure it. If, to gratify the 
ambition of ſuch an one, you are pre- 
pbpared yourſelves to encounter all cala- 
mities which uſually attend innova- 
tions on a conſtitution of government, 
reflect that you are not the only 
F - perſons 


ceſſarily follow your neglecting, on the 


* 


[ 20 ] 


perſons intereſted in your conduct, that 
on this very occaſion, you are called 


u pon to exerciſe the moſt invaluable 


privilege of ſuffrage, not merely in 
your own right, but as truſtees for no 


leſs than two millions of your coun- 
trymen, and of nearly ſeven millions 
of women and children, all of whom 
muſt participate with you, their 
authors, thoſe evils which muſt ne- 


preſent moſt ſolemn appeal to your 
judgments and integrity, to aſſert and 
vindicate the Fer of our conſti- 
tution. 

This brings me to the conſideration 
of the means, by which, in future, 


thoſe diſſentions, which have lately 


diſtracted: the ſtate, may be moſt ef- 
fectually prevented. The occaſion now 


offers itsſelf, in a ſhape peculiarly in- 


viting ; 


} 


1 


viting; it comes ſanctioned by the wiſh 


of the Sovereign; to aſſert that right 


of dictating to your repreſentatives, 
which ſome of them have dared to 
queſtion. You are now called upon 


to return to the next Parliament per- 


ſons poſſeſſed of your ſentiments, and 
determined to give them effect. And 
can there be a mean more likely to pre- 


| {erve a good under ſtanding, between 


you and the democratic branch of 
your government, than by reſerving to 
yourſelves the right of control ? The 
miſchiefs which now enſue, from a 
contrariety of opinion between the 
repreſentative and the conſtituent, 
would be effectually provided againſt ; 
and the Houſe of Commons might be 
truly termed the repreſentatives of their 
electors. But can any thing be more 


abſurd chen the doctrine of the preſent 


day; 


TRE 


14 
. 
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day; that the repreſentative, when 
choſen, is inſtantly free to act indepen- 
dent of the wiſhes or controul of thoſe, 


for the purpoſe of giving effect to 
whoſe ' wiſhes he was choſen. The 


propoſition involves in its very terms 
a ſoleciſm; not leſs abſurd is it to 


deem a repreſentative independent of 
his conſtituent, than to contend an 


agent to be independent of his prin- 
cipal. The Houſe of Commons are 
the mere agents of the real body of 
electors; they are, intended to effect 
what, in a democracy, would be 
effected by the collective voice of the 


people, and are conſequently bound to 
regulate their conduct by the popular 


opinion, whenever ſuch opinion is de- 


clared, as directory of their conduct. 
It were to inſult the underſtandings of 
my fellow citizens and countrymen, 

were 
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were Ito dwell for a moment on the ab- 
ſurdity of the prevailing opinion in the 
late Parliament, that the voiceof thepeople 
can only be collected from the ſenſe of 
their repreſentative body; and that 
W their repreſentative body are neither 
bound to regard, individually the ad- 
vice of their conſtituents, or the gene- 
ral voice of the nation. Vet, monſtrous 
as is this doctrine, it met with an ad- 
vocate in that very man, who raiſed 
himſelf to importance in the political 
world, more by the implicit confidence 
repoſed by you in his profeſſions, than 
even by his own unrivalled abilities; 
in this very man, to whom the friends 
of liberty looked up as to the ſaviour 
of their rights, thoſe who have been 
long endeavouring to leſſen your con- 
ſequence in the political ſcale, found a 
moſt daring champion. But be not 
Ip 5 deterred 


by 


[ 234 ] s 
deterred from a vindication of your 
rights, though a Goliah ſtalk in the 
front of the phalanx confederated 
againſt them. A David may be found 
among you, perhaps not equal in 
5 ſtrength, but more favoured from 
above; the righteouſneſs of his cauſe 
may inſpire him with courage to at- 
tempt, what chance may crown with 
the long wiſhed-for ſucceſs. 

Should 1 have been fortunate enough 
to convince my fellow citizens of the 
neceſſity of their aſſerting this right; 
they will, I truſt, readily imitate the 
example ſet hoſare them by the citi- 
zens of London, of requiring of all 
thoſe, who aſpire to the honour of 
repreſenting them in Parliament, to 
ſubſcribe ei to thoſe conditions 
which the nature of their truſt implies; 
implicit compliance with the wiſhes 
and 


1 

and directions of their conſtituents, or 
reſignation. The latter alternative affords 
what it is highly reaſonable every man 
ſhould enjoy, an option in his conduct; 
no one can complain that he is thereby 
ſubjected to the diſgraceful reproaches of 
his conſcience, by being compelled 
to act, in a manner, at variance with 
conviction, The alternative offers 
itſelf; and he may avail himſelf of it. 
eadmits the conditions of his truſt, and 
eis merely called upon to perform them. 
his is the nature of that teſt pro- 
poſed by the city of London to its 
embers. This is that teſt which, 
rom its moderation and wiſdom, is well 
ntitled to the adoption of every other 
ounty, City, or Borough, in the 
ingdom. Nor let it be rejected as a 
ovelty, or innovation on the privi- 
ges or duties of the repreſentative. 
D Loet 
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Let. my 3 citizens and countrymen 
be apprized, that it is ſanctioned by 


of our 1 whence, the duty 


refer to them for their ſentiments, ox 


1 46 1 


precedents , * drawn from that period 


of a repreſentative N be moſt con- 
cluſiwely collected. I here are in- 
ſtances, furniſhed by the infancy of 
our Houſe of Commons, of the re- 
preſentative, upon application made 
for his concurrence to any new de- q 
vice, anſwering, that he dare not give | 
it, till he had conſulted” with his con- 
ſtituents thereon. Hence the duty off 
the repreſentative obviouſly appears to 
have been conſidered, in thoſedays, no 
other than that of declaring the ſen- 
timents of his conſtituents ; and to 


every new and extraordinary emer 
gence. But ſo much ſtrietneſs is nol 
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by OW ten j all that 18 — from 
Ke he repreſentative i is, to at in confor- 


nity to the wiſhes of his conſtituents, 
when thoſe wiſhes are expreſsly com- 
municated to him, as the channel 
hrough which they muſt derive effect, 
eaving him the option of compliance, 
Dr reſignation of his truſt. So reaſon- 
able appears to me this requiſition, ſo 
admirably calculated to ſtrengthen the 
bulwarks of liberty, that J am per- 
ſuaded, unleſs the arts of faction have 
triumphed over the honeſt exertions 
of patriotiſm, or my fellow citizens 
ave loſt all concern for their political 
intereſts, that this teſt, Preſcribed by 
the metropolis to their repreſentatiyes, 
vill be adopted, as a means of pre- 
ſerving the heavenly | flame of liberty, 
which uſed to burn fo pure in the 


breaſts of our anceſtors, by all ſuch 
D 2 ele ctors 
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electors, upon whoſe minds ſtill beam 
its refulgent ray. By it, they imme 
diately vindicate their own rights; b 
it, they may be hereafter enabled tdlf 
vindicate the rights of thoſe of thei 
fellow citizens, who are now ſhamefulh 
refuſed, on an occaſion like the pre 
ſent, to declare, by the exerciſe of 
their ſuffrage, their fentiments on 
queſtion in the deciſion of which 
they are fo ſeriouſly intereſted, Le 
them then avail themſe lves of the pre 
ſent moment, and by one ſingle well 
timed precaution, baffle the deſigns ol 
any party, who may at this inſtant he 
forging chains to enſlave them. 

The occaſion which now offers it 
ſelf, is that which an eminent French 
author (I truſt, with more ſeverity 
than truth) has obſerved to be the 
only one in which this nation, how. 


ever 
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ever it may boaſt of its liberty, is le- 
gally entitled to enjoy it—a General 
Election. Let them fo far profit by 
it, as to prevent in future every ſuch 
ſarcaſm, by manifeſting to the world, 
that they are not only entitled to en- 
Joy the bleſſings of a free government, 
but dare alſo to aſſert its principles 
when doubted, and to . vindicate them 
when violated, By ſuch a conduct, 
they will entitle themſelves to that 


gratitude of thoſe of their fellow citi- 
zens, whoſe lives, liberties, and pro- 
perty, are abſolutely dependent on 
— conſtitutional exerciſe of that in- 
valuable privilege, the right of ſuffrage 
in the election of a repreſentative, from 
which they are ſo unconſtitutionally 
excluded, 
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